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642 Reviews of Books 

The Department of State of the United States: its History and Func- 
tions. By Gaillard Hunt, Litt.D., LL.D. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford 
University Press. 1914. Pp. viii, 459.) 

Those who hold that existing institutions can only be adequately un- 
derstood through a knowledge of their evolution will find in this volume 
a complete historical explanation of the nature and functions of that 
institution called the Department of State. 

In an almost painfully painstaking manner the author presents in 
detail all sorts of curious facts relating to the creation and development 
of this department. He discloses such interesting and little-known facts 
as for example that the department at various times has been charged 
with the incongruous duties of the mint, the census, patents, pardons, 
administration of territories, and correspondence with federal attorneys 
and marshals. He tells of the vicissitudes of the original copy of the 
Declaration of Independence on its perilous visit to Philadelphia to 
visit the Centennial Exposition. He gives the history of the Great Seal, 
and other similar matters. The suggestive fact is disclosed that the 
Secretary of State in the early days of the Confederation when that 
official was designated as the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was re- 
quired to obtain permission from Congress to be absent from his post. 
All facts relating in any way to the history of the department are re- 
Hgiously recorded. 

Those who do not hold that an historical approach to the study of 
an institution or organism contributes much to a clear understanding of 
its functions will perhaps be inclined to consider such a work as more 
or less of antiquarian significance, very much as the history of a chari- 
table organization or a club. Such an undertaking is usually evidence 
of affectionate devotion, and it is apparent that Dr. Hunt in the course 
of his long and efficient service in the department became imbued with 
this spirit of devotion. The dedication of his book to Second Assistant 
Secretary Adee, who for so many years has likewise rendered brilliant 
service, contains eloquent evidence of this fact. 

This book represents, as the author states in the preface, the result 
of a special task undertaken originally under the official instructions of 
the department in the form of sketches which were afterwards elabo- 
rated into pamphlets and an article for the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. It was thus written to order to fill a recognized need. 
Fortunately it was written by a loyal and competent official of the de- 
partment who could handle sympathetically material which would have 
proved uninteresting in other hands. 

There can be no doubt as to the distinct value of this book in supply- 
ing accurate data respecting the actual organization and functions of 
the department. These data, however, lie widely scattered throughout 
the volume. Rulings in respect to the status of clerks, for example, are 
to be found in that portion of the work concerned principally with the 
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history of the department. In the latter part of the book, moreover, 
devoted to the actual organization and functions of the department, one 
finds included indiscriminately in a single chapter such unrelated sub- 
jects as the making of treaties, extradition, classification of correspond- 
ence, and the distribution of official duties. All such data would have 
been of much greater value if they had been arranged in the form of a 
manual for general reference, provided v^^ith numbered sections and a 
full index of the nature of a digest. 

In spite of these criticisms the book has a decided value; first of all 
to historians and students of government; secondly, to all categories of 
officials whether within or without the Department of State ; and thirdly, 
to the general public who may desire at any moment to ascertain the 
precise functions of that branch of the government, or to know the 
exact procedure to be followed in a given instance. The chapters on 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and on Passports and Authenti- 
cations are of especial value, furnishing as they do authoritative data 
in the form of rules and regulations not easily to be found elsewhere. 
It is apparent however that such data are merely of temporary value 
as they are liable to be superseded at any time by fresh rules and regu- 
lations or by acts of Congress reorganizing the diplomatic and consular 
services. 

The author announces his purpose in the preface " to show the for- 
mation and development of the Department of State and what its chief 
duties are and have been ". His concern " has been with the machine 
of which the foreign service is a part and whose movements the Secre- 
tary of State directs". He has reasonably adhered to this purpose and 
may well rest satisfied with the thoroughness and accuracy with which 
he has fulfilled his task. A fairly complete index renders the book 
serviceable for needed reference within the limits indicated. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham, 

17 39-1776. [Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, vol. 

LXXI. ] (Boston: The Massachusetts Historical Society. 

1914. Pp. xxii, 384.) 

This notable collection of letters, which may be said to have been 
pulled out of the fire, for no one knows how or why these harmless 
private papers of two humble provincials ever got into the Public Record 
Office in London, is one of the most important of the many issues from 
the press of the venerable Massachusetts Historical Society, possessing 
as it does not only general historical interest but a very valuable material 
side not usual with such publications. It fixes points of great conse- 
quence that hitherto have been vexed and disputed as to the places where 
Copley painted and the authorship of many valuable portraits. The 
most significant of these disputed questions is as to whether Copley vis- 



